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THE ART AMATEUR 



much less would be seen by the interested spectator ; 
much less must be shown to the spectator whom the 
painter wishes to interest. Nothing could better explain 
Delacroix's practice, or, in his best work, that of Millet. 
We must say that there are too many of Corot's 
idealistic compositions, too few of his studies after nature 
in the collection. We find no fault with the mythological 
landscape, whether painted by Claude or Turner, by 
Poussin or Corot, but it will in time be admitted that the 
latter was not at his best in his purely imaginative com- 
positions. There are here "Dances of Nymphs," and 
" Dances of Loves," and " Dances of Satyrs " enough, 
and a few to spare. We should have liked to see, 
instead, more bits of the real-ideal from Normandy or 
Ville d'Avray. It must be remembered that Corot's 
poetic faculty was not " put out " by the presence of na- 
ture. His studies show it even better than his compo- 
sitions. All that is really fine in Corot may be found in 
nature. People who talk of 

" The light that was never yet on land or sea " 

in connection with him do not understand him, and 
have not made good use of their own 
eyes. The sort of light he painted is not 
to be seen every day, it is true; but it 
is now and then. The trees he particularly 
loved are real trees ; the vaporous, sunny 
effects he most enjoyed may be enjoyed at 
first hand by whoever will. In his studies 
he echoed nature in a tone peculiarly clear 
and refined. His compositions are but the 
echo of that echo. The arrangements of 
line in the latter may be more satisfying to 
some because of their more complete bal- 
ance and stricter ordination. His wilful ar- 
rangements of line are indeed very pleasant 
in small pictures, but are rather cloying on 
the grand scale of Mr. Walters's " Martyr- 
dom of St. Sebastian," the " Fawns and 
Nymphs," Mr. William F. Slater's, and 
"Evening," Mr. Jay Gould's. The second 
of these is, nevertheless, of great interest as 
a decorative composition. A mass of light 
in the centre — pale, cloud-strewn sky, water 
and faint distance — is framed in by over- 
hanging foliage and a jutting point of rock. 
The bare trunk and lower branches of a 
tree rise in the centre of it, and are re- 
flected in a little inlet which runs down to 
the foreground. To the right are tall rocks ; 
to the left a meadow with little figures 
dancing and slender trees leaning toward 
the water. The sky is shown clear over 
the topmost branches. A less complicated 
composition is " The Dance of Loves," Mr. 
Charles A. Dana's, a dark mass of rocks 
and trees to the right, with figures half 
hidden among them, a meadow in front 
with boys dancing, w r ater, sky and distant 
hills to the left. The sky, however, is 
charming. A delicate gradation, varied by 
some slight incidental note of light or color 
at every step, leads up from the orange 
sunset hues along the horizon to the va- 
pory blue of the upper regions. The 
landscape is all in a mild flutter, like a 
symphony in which one strain is flying away, another 
stealing in on its traces. Papa Corot's brush must have 
flickered about like a butterfly over this grass and foliage. 
Still, we like better such work as is found in Mr. 
Walters's " Very Early Spring," showing a straight 
road bounded by two rows of nearly leafless trees, pop- 
lars to the left, pollard willows to the right, with three 
small figures coming along it toward the spectator. 
The drawing of trunks and branches shows consum- 
mate knowledge ; the painting of the figures is thor- 
oughly satisfactory, as far as possible from the clumsy 
absurdity of a bather clinging to the bank in Mr. New- 
combe's " Lake Nemi." This, again, is a fine decora- 
tive composition — the bather apart. Mr. Walters's 
"Evening Star," Mr. Ames's "Setting Sun" and the 
American Art Association's " Fishermen's Houses " com- 
plete the list of Corots. In the last the figures of fish- 
ermen and women are well drawn ; the foliage is light 
and varied ; the dew still rests on it while the sun al- 
ready burns on the tiled roofs of the cottages beyond ; 
the sea looks warm and enticing, and the sky is one of 
those which only Corot has painted. 

( To be concluded^) 
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HE brilliant spring 
landscape which we 
reproduce, as one of 
the color plates for 
the month, shows 
one of those effects 
which are to be seen 
only where flowers 
are cultivated on a 
grand scale, and 
which are almost pe- 
culiar to Holland, the 
country of black tulips 
and blue china, of all that 
is rare and curious in 
bulbs and potiches, in old 
lacquers and new creations 
of the florists. This yel- 
low field of crocuses, between the red brick cottage 
with green blinds and the ditch that drains the acres 
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GEORGE HITCHCOCK. 

FACSIMILE OF A PORTRAIT SKETCH MADE BY HIMSELF, 

of flat meadow beyond, is but one of countless similar 
scenes, in which, indeed, the dominant note may vary to 
the scarlet of the tulip, the blue of the hyacinth or the 
clear white of the lily, but in each of which the gray 
sky, the flat land and sluggish water reappear — the 
sober and monotonous setting of a multitude of rich 
gems. This gray setting itself is not without its charm, 
and has a fascination for certain artists, among whom 
we may mention Boughton, Chase, Melchers and the 
subject of this sketch. Mr. Hitchcock, though born in 
Providence, R. L, has long since taken up his residence 
in Holland. It is there that he has painted his best pic- 
tures, the " Tulip Culture," which attracted so much 
notice at the Salon of 1887, " The Annunciation" and 
many landscape studies in water-colors and in oils, one 
of the former of which our colored plate reproduces. 

His artistic career has been one of steady progress 
and facile success. Born of a family of lawyers (though 
his father, who died young, was a painter), he at first 
intended to make the bar his profession. He entered 
the Harvard Law School in 1874, and was admitted to 
practice in New York in 1877. The art instinct made 
itself felt so strongly, however, that he soon resigned 



whatever prospects he may have had of success as a 
lawyer, and in 1879, being then twenty-nine years old, 
went abroad to study art in England, France and Hol- 
land, In the latter country he made the acquaintance 
of Mesdag, of whom he became a pupil, practising water- 
color painting with such success that when, in 1880, he 
exhibited for the first time in the New York Water -color 
Society's Exhibition, his work was noted as that of one 
of the most promising of the young artists who were just 
then beginning to put themselves in evidence before the 
public. This success, with which many would have stayed 
content, did not satisfy him. He felt the need of a more 
severe training than he had had, and the year 1882 found 
him in Paris in the celebrated Atelier Julien, studying 
under Lefebvre and Boulanger. Some years of travel, 
including a short period of study at the Dusselclorf 
Academy, succeeded, and he did not again visit Paris 
until 1887, the year of his great success with his "Tulip 
Culture." He first exhibited in oils at the Academy of 
Design, New York, in 1884. 

The " Tulip Culture" (which, it may be remembered, 
we illustrated by a drawing by Mr. Hitchcock at 
the time it was shown at the exhibition of 
the Society^;? American Artists) is a large 
canvas. Tim garden, laid out in rectangu- 
lar beds, runs into the foreground, all 
aglow with tulips of all colors. The woman 
shown in our initial letter is in the middle 
distance. Behind her is a large, old-fash- 
ioned brick house, half screened by trees. 
This picture received honorable mention at 
the Salon of 1887, and with two other can- 
vases, " Maternity" and " The Annuncia- 
tion," gained the painter a first-class medal 
at the Exposition Universelle of 1889. Of it 
M. Paul Leroy says in L'Art: "The large- 
ness and, at the same time, the finesse of 
the touch — an execution of infinite delicacy 
and fecundity — the perfection of the back- 
ground, the esprit, the grace, die elegance, 
the taste of the charming figure of the 
woman, have won all praise from those 
whose praise counts." 

Albert Wolf, in Le Figaro, was equally 
enthusiastic : " To keep, notwithstanding 
the brilliancy of the flowers, a perfect har- 
mony in the picture was not an easy task, 
believe me. . . . It is altogether a delight- 
ful picture." These two sentences show 
his appreciation of the difficulties of Mr. 
Hitchcock's problem, and of the manner in 
which he has solved them. The critic of 
Le Soir credits Mr. Hitchcock with con- 
science and discretion in matters of his art. 
M. Roll, of L'Avenir National, finds in it a 
sign that as foreign artists have caught up 
to the French on their own ground, they 
. may surpass their teachers, if the latter are 
not careful. 

" The Annunciation," which we have just 
mentioned, is a novel treatment of a subject 
as old as modern art. The large white 
lilies usually called in this country ' Annun- 
ciation lilies," probably because of their 
commonly being introduced in pictures of 
the subject by the Italian masters, grow, 
like all other annuals, in the open fields in Holland. 
This suggested an out-of-doors Annunciation, in which 
the visible presence of the angel would not be neces- 
sary, the flowers hinting his message. Accordingly, the 
picture is one blaze of white lilies, in the midst of which 
the Virgin is walking. Though the rich color of the 
tulip picture is absent, the problem of distinguishing 
and rightly placing the many tones of white used in this 
latter picture is only less difficult than that of exactly ren- 
dering the quality of color in the serried ranks of tulips. 
The decorative accessory of the halo, copied by early 
Christian painters from the silver plate, fixed for a useful 
purpose over the heads of open-air statues of the pagan 
gods, has in our day attracted several young painters, 
Americans especially, to subjects like " The Annuncia- 
tion." It is an admirable means for isolating and bringing 
into prominence a fine head. Mr. Hitchcock's inventive- 
ness is evidenced once more in his " Maternity," illustrat- 
ed herewith, in which a fishing net suspended over the 
shoulder of the advancing figure makes a dark halo for 
her head and gives an air of mystery and deep meaning 
to the features which might have impressed the painter 
of " The Angelus." 
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These, and most of the painter's works, have been 
painted in his studio at Egmond, Holland, which he built 
in 1885, and where he was visited by the Empress of 
Austria, who purchased a large marine picture. Since his 
establishment there, Mr. Hitchcock has exhibited at the 
New York Acad- 
emy of Design in 

1885, 1887, 1888; 
at the Society of 
American Artists' 
Exhibition in 

1886, 1887, 1888 
and 1889; at the 
Royal Academy, 
London, in 1886, 
1887 ; at the 
American Art As- 
sociation's Exhi- 
bition in 1887 and 
1888. He re- 
ceived the gold 
medal of the as- 
sociation in 1887, 
and was elected a 
member of the So- 
ciety of American 
Artists in the 
same year. 

This steadily 
successful career 
has cost no enor- *■ 

mous exertion. 
Mr. Hitchcock 
was born into an 
atmosphere of art, 
but was not pre- 
maturely stimu- 
lated to produc-' 
tion. When he 
felt the impulse to 
paint, he was free 

to follow his inclination, and he already knew that crea- 
tion must be preceded by study. He had the good 
sense, too, to take up first a comparatively easy branch 
of art — water-color painting — and to place himself under 
the instructions of one of its most successful practition- 
ers, Mesdag. His good sense shines out again in his 
resumption of hardy 
study, in the Julien stu- 
dio, before beginning 
serious work in oils. 
But even such favor- 
able conditions and the 
happy temperament 
which has enabled him 
to make the most of 
them would not have 
led Mr. Hitchcock to 
his present distinguish- 
ed place without the 
modicum of talent, the 
gift of exceptionally 
keen senses, the power 
of close observation 
and rational compari- 
son of forms and tints, 
which make the paint- 
er, which are developed 
by study and work, but 
which cannot be sup- 
plied if they are not 
naturally present. 



eye naturally to the point of greatest interest. The atten- 
tion should not be distracted by the presence of objects 
of nearly the same importance ; neither should any part 
of the composition be entirely bare of interest. Third, 
the drawing should not only correctly represent the out- 
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"TOILERS OF THE SEA." DRAWN BY GEORGE HITCHCOCK FROM HIS PAINTING, 



line of the objects, but should give the impression, by the 
greater or less vigor of touch, of the color and position of 
each object. Consequently, the outline should never be 
covered up or altogether lost, as in oil painting. Fourth, 
the color should be sincere ; that is to say, should follow 
that of nature, without any attempt at making it warmer 
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The aims of the 
modern French school A 

of flower painting are 
summed up in four 
propositions by M. Cas- 
sagne, an accomplished 
artist. First, the com- 
position should be sim- 
ple in the sense that the 
secondary masses 
should plainly concur 

in producing a harmonious ensemble. It follows that 
nothing should be admitted into the composition which 
does not distinctly help to produce the wished-for result. 
Whatever accessory can be dispensed with should be. 
Second, the light should be so arranged as to lead the 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE HITCHCOCK FROM HIS PAINTING 



or cooler, or browner or bluer. Both warm and cool tones 
may be found in nature ; and the painter who has a pre- 
dilection for either should go in search of it, or arrange 
his models and his light so as to obtain it, not take any 
subject and warm it up or cool it down to suit his taste. 



Two things were especially to be remarked in the 
exhibition of Greek terra-cottas and classic vases at the 
Union League Club's recent monthly art reception— the 

evident care of the 
collectors to se- 
cure pieces in per- 
fect, or, at least, 
in tolerable pres- 
ervation, and (es- 
pecially in regard 
to the terra-cot- 
tas) their no less 
evident choice of 
artistically valua- 
ble pieces. It is 
probable that 
most of the con- 
tributors to this 
exhibition trouble 
themselves little 
about archaeolo- 
gy ; but they are 
aware that even to 
archaeologists the 
condition of a vase 
or statuette is 
matter of mo- 
ment ; they are 
aware that beau- 
tiful work is rarer 
and more valua- 
ble, even archaeo- 
logically, than 
rude work, and 
that, in many 
cases, the style of 
a work furnishes 
almost the only 
criterion by which 
to judge of its age. Thus, in the present state of the 
Greek law regarding the export of antiquities we can 
only judge from its style that Mr. Clarke's "Bacchic 
Dance" was probably produced in the Ceannicus of 
Athens and in the best period of Attic art. It is a 
charming group of two young men and three girls. The 

dance is just begin- 
ning. One of the 
youths, in the 'middle 
of the group, is leading 
off. The other is rais- 
ing the sleeve of his 
tunic with the right 
hand and puts the left 
about his partner's 
waist. A younger girl, 
at the verge of the 
group, has already be- 
gun dancing; the third, 
between her and the 
leader, and a little in 
the rear, is playing the 
tambourine. The dis- 
tinction of character in 
the faces and figures of 
the group is carried out 
with extreme refine- 
ment. Each face might 
be a portrait. The 
headstrong and hu- 
morous leader, pushing 
back his companions 
as if about to show 
them some new step; 
his more cultured and 
less self-assertive 
friend ; the elder girl, 
amused at his forward- 
ness ; the other two, 
thinking only of their 
business of playing and 
dancing, combine to 
make a real chef- 
d'ceuvre, comparable in every way with the best of Don- 
atello's dancing groups. The group of mourners at the 
tomb, belonging to Mr. James S. Inglis, is also ascribed 
with probability to Greece proper — that is, practically, 
to Bceotia, Attica, Megara or Corinth — and to the fourth 
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